JOHN VIL PALAEOLOGUS AND THE IVORY PYXIS AT DUMBARTON OAKS 


NICOLAS OIKONOMIDES 


HERE is a Byzantine ivory pyxis, now 

in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection, which 
appears to commemorate a historical event. 
It is round and quite small, 3 cm. high and 
4.2 cm. in diameter. Around the body the 
surface 1s carved in a frieze, on which no less 
than sixteen human beings are represented 
(fig. 1).4 

Two imperial families in frontal ceremonial 
pose are depicted as the central figures of the 
composition. From left to right we see: 

a. An emperor with a long, forked beard, 
wearing the crown and the loros and holding 
the cruciform scepter and the akakia. Close to 
his head, on his right, is an inscription in 
raised letters indicating his name: [G), that 
is, ‘loo(&vvns). 

b. A child-emperor, also wearing the crown 
and the loros and holding the cruciform scep- 
ter and the akakta. Above his head is an 
inscription in raised letters with his name: 
ANAP, that is, "Av8p(d6vixos). 

c. An empress, wearing the crown and 
probably holding a scepter, part of which is 
now broken and lost. Close to her head, on 
her left, is an inscription in raised letters: 
7 P, that is, Eip(7vn). It should be observed 
that the rectangle on which this inscription 
is carved, together with the initial of the 
following emperor, is not as thick as the rest 
of the carvings. | 

d. An emperor with a forked beard longer 
than that of the first emperor (perhaps an 
indication that he is older?), wearing the 
crown and the loros and holding the cruciform 
scepter and the akakia. Close to his head, on 
his right, the letter M is inscribed, indicating 
that his name begins with this initial. 

e. A second child-emperor, taller—and 
presumably older—than the child named 
Andronicus; he also wears the crown and the 
loros and holds the cruciform scepter and the 
akakia. Above his head is a rectangle, obvi- 


1 K. Weitzmann, Catalogue of the Byzantine 
and Early Mediaeval Antiquities in the Dum- 
barton Oaks Collection. III, Ivories and Steatites 
(Washington, D.C., 1972), 77-82, no. 31 and 
pls. Lil, L111; bibliography p. 82. 


ously intended to contain an inscription with 
his name (and, perhaps, the name of the 
empress next to him). It has been purposely 
left blank, so we have no indication as to the 
name of the young emperor. 

/. An empress, wearing a crown and holding 
a noncruciform scepter. No inscription. 

To the left of the first emperor, the one 
inscribed John, is a kneeling youth in profile, 
offering him the model of a city (or a fortress). 
The space below this model is filled with a 
peacock in profile, also looking toward the 
Emperor John. In the rest of the frieze 
musicians and dancers are represented: a 
drummer, a flutist, a lyre player, a trumpeter, 
a lute player, another trumpeter, a syrinx (?) 
player, and two female dancers. 

It is obvious that we are looking at the 
representation of two imperial families: two 
imperial couples, each with one son already 
elevated to the throne in spite of his tender 
age. In the first family, the emperor is called 
John, his wife Irene, and their offspring 
Andronicus. In the second family, we know 
only that the father’s name begins with the 
letter M (Manuel, or Matthew, or Michael?). 
The model of the city is offered to the Emperor 
John—or, conceivably, to the six emperors 
altogether—and one has the impression that 
this significant act, the offering of the city, 
is the reason for the joyous festivities shown 
on. the frieze. 

Who are the emperors represented on this 
pyxis? Two answers have been given, both of 
which link our pyxis to the Cantacuzenus 
family, for the obvious reason that John VI 
Cantacuzenus’ wife was named Irene. Grabar 
identified the emperors of the first group as 
John VI Cantacuzenus, his grandson Andro- 
nicus (IV) Palaeologus, and his wife Irene, and 
those of the second group as John V Palaeo- 
logus, another son of his, and his wife Helen 
Cantacuzene; and he thought that the ivory 
was carved in two different stages between 
1348 and 1352. This complicated theory has 


2 A. Grabar, ‘‘Une pyxide en ivoire a Dum- 
barton Oaks. Quelques notes sur Vart profane 
pendant les derniers siécles de l’Empire byzan- 
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to be discarded for many reasons, but most 
of all because, as Weitzmann has correctly 
pointed out, the second emperor ought to 
have a name starting with the letter M and, 
consequently, cannot be John V Palaeologus. 
Weitzmann accepted Grabar’s identification 
of the first imperial family, and suggested 
that in the second group one should see 
Matthew Cantacuzenus with his wife Irene 
Palaeologina and their son John; he related 
the whole scene to the coronation of Matthew, 
which took place in Blachernae in 1355 (leg. 
February 1354), and believed that the model 
offered to the emperor represents the city of 
Constantinople or the palace of Blachernae.® 

Yet, this interpretation also presents major 
difficulties. Why, if the whole was conceived 
to commemorate Matthew’s coronation in 
1354, should the model of the city be offered 
to the Emperor John (who reigned over it 
from 1347 to 1354)? What could be the 
reason for not adding the inscription with the 
names of the second child-emperor and his 
mother? And, more important, if one accepts 
the above identifications one has also to 
suppose that Matthew Cantacuzenus’ first son, 
John, was crowned emperor together with his 
father in February 1354, or, at least, that he 
was crowned sometime between February 
1354 and November of the same year (abdi- 
cation of John VI Cantacuzenus). But this 
was certainly not the case, because: 

1. In his Memoirs, John VI Cantacuzenus 
clearly states that Matthew alone was 
crowned in February 1354; that he was given 
a part of the Empire to rule independently 
for life as emperor but that, at his death, this 
territory would not pass to his heir but would 
revert to John V, or, if he were dead, to 


tin,’ DOP, 14 (1960), 121-46; repr. in idem, 
L’avi de la fin de Vantiquité et du moyen-dge, 1 
(Paris, 1968), 229-49. 

3 Weitzmann, op.cit., 79. Weitzmann’s 
chronological data have been slightly rectified 
by I. Spatharakis, ‘‘The Proskynesis in Byzan- 
tine Art,’’ BA Besch, 49 (1974), 204, who follow- 
ed the chronology of the Cantacuzenus family 
established by D. Nicol, The Byzantine Family 
of Kantakouzenos (Cantacuzenus) ca. 1100-1460, 
DOS, XI (Washington, D.C., 1968), 114. 

4 Spatharakis, loc. cit., in his effort to explain 
this lack of inscription, supposes that the pyxis 
was left unfinished because, in the meantime, 
John VI Cantacuzenus was overthrown in 
November 1354. This is possible but not likely. 


Andronicus IV; and that after February 1354, 
Matthew’s name was added to the imperial 
acclamations in Constantinople. In all these 
critical passages, John Cantacuzenus the 
Younger, Matthew’s son, is not even men- 
tioned, presumably because he was not 
emperor.® 

2. In these same Memoirs, Cantacuzenus 
stresses that John V_ Palaeologus, after 
forcing Matthew to abdicate in 1357, elevated 
the latter’s sons, John and Demetrius, to the 
“most distinguished dignities of the Romans,”’ 
that is, he made them despot and sebasto- 
crator respectively.* But if John Cantacuzenus 
the Younger had already been an emperor, 
this ‘“‘promotion’”’ would in fact be a demotion 
that could not pass unnoticed. 

3. We have the text of the ex-emperor 
Matthew’s oath of allegiance to John V and 
Andronicus IV Palaeologi in 1357, as it was 
resworn before the Patriarch Philotheos.’ 
John Cantacuzenus the Younger is not men- 
tioned in this text, and this omission would 
have been unthinkable if John had previous- 
ly received the imperial dignity. It should be 
noted that in Matthew’s oath John VI 
Cantacuzenus 7s mentioned as having con- 
firmed his abdication, although he had be- 
come a monk three years earlier. 

Thus, I conclude that the second child 
represented with full imperial insignia on 
this pyxis cannot be John Cantacuzenus the 
Younger. Consequently, the proposed identi- 
fications, dating, and interpretation of the 
ivory have to be revised. 

The purpose of this paper is to propose a 
different set of identifications that will redate 
our pyxis to half a century later.* I suggest 
that the emperors represented are John VII 
Palaeologus, his wife Irene, and their son 
Andronicus (V), and Manuel IT Palaeologus, 
his wife Helen, and their son John VIII; and 


5 Toannis Cantacuzeni ex imperatoris Historta- 
yum Libri IV, ed. L. Schopen, III, Bonn ed. 
(1832), 269-70, 280-81. 

8 Nicol, op. cit., 118, 157. Cf. Ioannis Canta- 
cuzeni, 358: *Elaxe trav émipaverrdrov tmrape 
<Pwpatois, SeoTréthy pév Tov "locvunv &rrobelEas. . . 
Kal Ko1veoviioas. .. ToaTrécns. 

? F. Miklosich and J. Miiller, Acta et Dtplo- 
mata Graeca medii aevi sacra et profana, I 
(Vienna, 1860), 448-50. 

8 I will not take into consideration here 
John II Comnenus and John III Vatatzes, 
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that the pyxis was made to commemorate 
the installation of John VII as emperor in 
Thessalonica by the end of 1403 or the be- 
ginning of 1404. 

The career of John VII, of the first imperial 
family, is fairly well known.® Son of the 
turbulent Andronicus IV, he persisted in 
claiming the Byzantine throne and, aided by 
the Genoese, managed to occupy Constanti- 
nople on 14 April 1390, only to be expelled 
five months later (17 September) by his uncle 
Manuel II.!° In 1399, thanks to the inter- 
vention of Marshall Boucicaut, John VII was 
finally reconciled with Manuel II, who 
adopted him™ and entrusted him with the 
defense of Constantinople while he traveled 
in western Europe, seeking military aid 
against the Ottomans. Profiting from the 
Ottoman defeat at Ankara in 1402, John VII 
in 1403 concluded the treaty by which Sultan 
Bayazid’s son, Stileyman celebi, returned the 
city of Thessalonica to Byzantium, together 
with substantial territories in Macedonia and 
Thrace.* John VII quietly turned over his 
power to Manuel IT when the latter returned 
to Constantinople in June 1403, and, after a 
short quarrel (see infra, p. 334), John VII and 
his family took possession at the end of 1403 
or the beginning of 1404 of Thessalonica, 


whose wives were called Irene; neither of them 
ever had a son and coemperor named Androni- 
cus, Or a coemperor whose name began with the 
letter M. 

§ F. Délger, ‘‘Johannes VII., Kaiser der 
Rhomaer 1390-1408,” BZ, 31 (1931), 21-36; 
P. Wirth, “‘Zum Geschichtsbild Kaiser Johannes 
VII. Palaiologos,”’ Byzantion, 35 (1965), 592- 
600; J. Barker, Manuel II Palaeologus (1391- 
1425): A Study in Late Byzantine Statesmanship 
(New Brunswick, N.J., 1969), passim. 

10 It seems that at this time John VII had 
adopted his father’s name, Andronicus, and that 
is how he was acclaimed by his own soldiers and 
referred to by his Genoese friends. See E. Zacha- 
riadou, ‘‘John VII (alias Andronicus) Palaeo- 
logus,’’ DOP, 31 (1977), 339~—42. 

 Miklosich and Miiller, Acta et Diplomata 
Graeca, IT (1862), 359-60: fh vaSnoav dotep TraThp 
Kal vids. This adoption is recorded in several 
archival documents of the first two decades of 
the fifteenth century: cf. N. Oikonomidés, Actes 
de Dtonysiow (Paris, 1968), 90; M. Braun, 
Lebensbeschveibung des Despoten Stefan Lazarevié 
(Wiesbaden, 1956), 22: ‘‘wie seinem Vater.”’ 

12G, Dennis, ‘‘The Byzantine-Turkish Treaty 
of 1403,” OCP, 33 (1967), 72-88; cf. Barker, 
op. cit., 225 and note 43. 


where he ruled as ‘“‘emperor of Thessaly”’ 
until his death (23 September 1408)18 while 
Manuel II reigned in Constantinople. 

Sometime before 1397, maybe already in 
1390, John VII married a daughter of Fran- 
cesco II Gattilusi, Lord of Lesbos.!4 Her first 
name was undoubtedly Eipnvn, Irene; it is 
attested in a manuscript colophon, written in 
Thessalonica in August 1404,15 as well as in 
a chrysobull issued by John VII himself in 
February 1407.16 After her husband’s death 
in 1408 she took the veil and, according to 
the Byzantine habit, changed her name to 
one beginning with the same initial, Evyevia; 
she is mentioned by this monastic name in a 
prayer written between the years 1427 and 
1439,1 as wellas in the chronicle recording her 
death on 1 January 1440.18 


13 The year of John’s death (6917 = 1408/9) 
is confirmed by the Bulgarian chronicle published 
by J. Bogdan, “Ein Beitrag zur bulgarischen 
und serbischen Geschichtschreibung,”’ ASP, 13 
(1891), 543, esp. 534 and note 1. Before dying, 
John VII made his profession as a monk and 
changed his name to Joseph (not Joasaph, as is 
sometimes assumed: Actes de Dionysiou, 116). 

14 Several problems surround John VII’s 
marriage and its date. See G. Dennis, ‘‘An 
Unknown Byzantine Emperor, Andronicus V 
Palaeologus,”” JOBG, 16 (1967), 179; N. Oiko- 
nomides, Znuelwpa yick tov "AvSpdvixo E’ MoAato, 
Adyo, In Onoaupiopata, 5 (1968), 28-31; Barker- 
op. cit., 462. 

18 Sp. Lampros, KatdéAoyos tév év Tals BiBAto- 
SiKkais To ‘Ayiou “Opous éAAnvikdv KwSikov, I 
(Cambridge, 1895), 181, cod. 2104 (Esphigmenou 
91): unui Avyouoos, ivSixtidvos 18’, 5 A1B' Etous, eri 
Tis Paoieias tév evoeBeot&twov hudv BaciAgwov 
*laxcvvou Kal Elptyyns t&v TaAnoAdyoov. 

6 'W. Regel, XpuadBouaAa kal ypdupara tijs 
... Hovts tov BerotreSiou (St. Petersburg, 1898), 
45; and J.Bompaire, Actes de Xéropotamou 
(Paris, 1964), 207: tis Epaopreotdtns por atryouotns 
Kupas Eipivns. 

17 J. Goar, EvxyoAdyiov (Paris, 1647), 81; 
F. E. Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western 
(Oxford, 1896), 552: Uirkp awtnplas, Kpcérous, 
vikns Kal Si1apoviis tév evoeBeotérav Kal @tAo- 
Xplotev Pacirgov tydy, Tis evoeBeot&tNs Kal p1Ao- 
Xplotou Seotroivns fudv “Ytropoviis povorysis [name 
in religion of Helen, widow of Manuel II], tis 
evoeBeotatns Kal giAoypiorou SeoTroivns Hhpdyv 
Evyevias wovayfis [name in religion of Irene, 
widow of John VII], té&v evosBeotétwv Kal 
piroxpiotav Pacihéwv Hpdv “lodvvoy Kal Maplas 
[John VIII's third wife; they married in Septem- 
ber 1427, and she died on 17 December 1439]. 

18 Georgios Sphrantzes, Memorii, ed. V.Grecu 
(Bucharest, 1966), 62, esp. 332: Kal TH «0 *lav- 
vovapiou unves toU avtot érous [i.e., 1439/40] 
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The couple were reputed to have died 
childless. This is only partly true because it is 
now established that they did have a son 
named Andronicus (after his paternal grand- 
father), who had been elevated to the rank of 
coemperor and who died at the age of seven, 
before his parents. This is proved by two texts 
discovered and published by Dennis.!® The 
first and more eloquent one is a ‘‘Monody on 
the death of the seven-year-old Emperor kyr 
Andronicus Palaeologus, son of kyr John, the 
nephew of the Emperor kyr Manuel.’’*? The 
prosopographical data of the title, partly 
confirmed by phrases from the text of the 
Monody, are very clear. Moreover, from the 
text we learn that Andronicus’ parents were 
both alive, that they were emperors and 
“regarded him gladly as their successor.’’*? 
From another passage we may also deduce 
that Andronicus had arrived in the city, in 
which the anonymous author of the Monody 
dwelt, shortly before his death: ‘‘Scarcely did 
we behold this imperial child, when suddenly 
he departed from our midst.’’?? 

The second text published by Dennis is a 
letter of consolation to an emperor (not 
hamed); its author might be a patriarch or, 
more probably, a metropolitan of Thessalo- 
nica. Comparison of internal evidence shows 
that this letter most probably refers to the 
same event: it is written for the death of an 
emperor's young son, who was also an 
emperor and was expected to succeed to the 


arréSavev  SéoTrowwa Evyevia, 4 Tol FateAtouln 
Suyeétnp. This text of Sphrantzes is at the 
origin of a wide-spread misunderstanding that 
John VII’s wife was called Eugenia. See 
Oikonomides, Znuciapa, 28 note 15. 

19 Dennis, ‘‘An Unknown Byzantine Em- 
peror,’’ 175-87. It could be added here that 
S. Runciman, ‘“‘Lucas Notaras, yapuBpos tot 
Bacidtws,” in Polychronion, Festschrift Franz 
Déiger (Heidelberg, 1966), 447-49, supposes that 
John VII also had a daughter, who later married 
Lucas Notaras, Cf. A. Bakalopoulos, in BZ, 52 
(1959), 15-16. 

20 Dennis, ‘‘An Unknown Byzantine Em- 
peror,’’ 181: MoveoSia éri ti teAcuTi) Kupod *Av- 
Spovixou PaciAéws to TaAaioAdyou, viot Tov KupoU 
"ladvvou To’ d&vewioU Tol BaciAgws kupoU MavourA, 
émrTa Erous SvTos. 

21 [bid.: ot evoeBéotato: Kal G&y1o1 PacrAeis 
Kal cot yevutytopes. . .S1c50xov Sappotwres Exeiv. 

22 Tbhid.: ... pev, Tis hudv &9AI6THTOS, STI TE 
&ua eiSouev Tov TraveukAcéotatov BaciAiKov KAdSov 
Kai TrapeuSus éx péoou yeyovev. 


throne, and who had probably lived in 
Thessalonica.?8 

We know nothing more about Andronicus’ 
dates. If the consolatory letter really refers 
to Ais death, we may assume that he died in 
Thessalonica during his father’s reign there 
(end of 1403/beginning of 1404-1408). This is 
not certain, although very probable.*4 The 
study of our pyxis will provide more evidence 
in favor of this dating. 

The second imperial family on our pyxis is 
much better known: the Emperor Manuel II 
Palaeologus (1391-1425) with his wife Helen 
Dragas, whom he married in 1392, and their 
first son John (VIII), born probably in De- 
cember 1392.25 The only problem that arises is 
related to the date of John VIII’s coronation 
as coemperor. Délger, followed on this point by 
many scholars, has established that John VIII 
was crowned on 19 January 1421.26 But there 
are many uncertainties?’ concerning what 
exactly happened on 19 January 1421: was it 
a coronation or a marriage? The Greek verb 
otépw means both. If it was a coronation, 
was it the first one for John VITI, or was this 
the moment when his father, Manuel IT, 
bestowed upon him the dignity of basileus 
autokrator? 

Be that as it may, it seems to me that 
John VIII was undoubtedly a coemperor long 
before 1421, for the following reasons: 

1. Venetian documents refer to him as 
emperor before that date.28 2. In an oration 


23 As Dennis, ibid., 176-77, pointed out, a 
significant reference to St. Demetrius is made 
in the letter, indicating that the author might 
be the Metropolitan Gabriel of Thessalonica 
(1397-1416/19), whose name also seems to be 
written, with very faint letters, at the end of the 
consolatory letter. 

24 In my article in Onoauplopata (supra, 
note 14), I proposed that the Emperor Andron- 
icus mentioned by various sources in Constan- 
tinople in 1390 was John VII’s son, whose 
existence was discovered by Dennis, but I was 
wrong; see supra, note 10. Dennis, ‘“An Unknown 
Byzantine Emperor,’”’ 176-77, was most prob- 
ably correct when stating that Andronicus V 
died in Thessalonica. 

25 Barker, op. cit. (note 9 supra), 104 note 28. 

26 I Délger, ‘‘Die Krénung Johannes VIII. 
zum Mitkaiser,’’ BZ, 36 (1936), 318-19. 

27 H.-G. Beck, in BZ, 69 (1976), 184. 

28 List of the documents in Barker, op. cut., 
347 note 91. See also the letter that Constantine 
Raoul addressed to King Ferdinand of Aragon 
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addressed by John Chortasmenos to Manuel 
II not later than 1415 it is clearly stated that 
John VIIT was already a coemperor.”® 3. A 
short chronicle, usually misinterpreted, seems 
to assert that John VIII was crowned emperor 
before John VII’s death, that is, before 
September 1408.3 4, More importantly, we 
have the frontispiece miniature (fig. 2) of the 
luxurious manuscript that Manuel Chryso- 
loras presented, as a gift of Manuel IT Palaeo- 
logus, to the Parisian Abbey of Saint Denis in 
1408 (now in the Louvre, Ivoires, cod. A 53, 
fol. 2). In this miniature, which is a real 
family portrait,*! John VIII, still a child, is 
wearing the full imperial costume and in- 
signia and is qualified as ‘‘coemperor”’ 
(TiotTOs PaciAeUs but not autokrator) in the 
accompanying inscription. He is represented 
together with his father (the BaoiAeus Kai 
QUTOKPaTwP Manuel), his mother (the avyou- 
oTa Kal avToKpaTdpioca Helen), and his 
two younger brothers, the despot Theodore 
and Andronicus, who is called aSevtétrouvAos 
in the inscription because no official title had 
yet been bestowed on him (he was to become 
a despot in 1408). 


in March 1416: ‘‘imperator Calojohannes’’ ; 
S. Cirac-Estopafian, Bizancio y Espafia. La 
Union, Manuel II Paleologo y sus recuerdos en 
Espata (Barcelona, 1952), 123. 

°° H. Hunger, Johannes Chortasmenos (Vienna, 
1969), 222f. 

40 P. Schreiner, Die byzantinischen Klein- 
chrontken, I (Vienna, 1975), 185, par. 31; cf. II 
(1977), 410-11. This short chronicle, in spite of 
the incongruous chronological data that it con- 
tains (the 10th indiction [1402 or 1417] does not 
correspond to the year 6924 [1416]), affirms 
that Manuel II crowned (otépei eis BaciAga) his 
son John [VIII] én Ua vros tou; the pronoun ‘tou 
(he) must refer to the Emperor ‘‘Andronicus” 
(i.e., John VII; cf. supra, p. 331), whose death is 
mentioned at the end of the previous paragraph. 
Consequently, the phrase should be understood 
as “while he [John VII] was still alive,” and the 
coronation of John VIII should be placed before 
September 1408. Needless to say, the additions 
proposed by the editors after tou are no longer 
necessary. 

31 See the recent and detailed study of this 
miniature by K. Wessel, ‘‘Manuel II. Palaiologos 
und seine Familie. Zur Miniatur des Cod. Ivoires 
A 53 des Louvre,’’ Beitraége zur Kunst des Mittel- 
alters. Festschrift fiv Hans Wenzel zum 60. 
Geburtstag (Berlin, 1975), 219-29, together with 
the remarks of Beck, in BZ, 69 (1976), 184. 


The careful distinction made between the 
various titles in the captions accompanying 
the miniature figures should suffice, in my 
view, to convince us that John VIII was 
already crowned coemperor with his father 
before 1408, especially since John is repre- 
sented wearing the same type of crown and 
the same deep purple garment with loros 
and is probably holding the same cruciform 
scepter as Manuel II, while his brothers’ 
garments and insignia are completely differ- 
ent.*? One may even suppose that the minia- 
ture was made some years before 1408, prob- 
ably before the birth on 8 February 1405 
of Constantine (XI),83 Manuel’s fourth son, 
since this prince does not appear in the family 
portrait; and one may date implicitly John 
VIIT’s coronation before 1405. But this is an 
argument ex silentio, admittedly weak; and, 
in any case, a more precise dating of the 
miniature is not important for our purposes. 
It will suffice to say that John VIII was a 
crowned coemperor—in any case, he was 
certainly represented in official works of art 
as such—before the year 14084 and possibly 
before 1405, and to add that the study of our 
pyxis provides one more clue for the dating 
of his elevation to imperial rank. As to the 
“‘coronation’”’ of 1421—if it was a coronation 
——one may suppose that it concerned John 
VIII’s accession to the rank of autokrator, 


32 Cf. the color reproduction of the miniature, 
in Sp. Lampros, Aetvxwpa Bulavtivdy Avtoxpa- 
topwv (Athens, 1930), pl. 84. 

33 Barker, op. cit., 494-96. 

“4 A.Christophilopoulou, ’ExAoyt, avayédpeu- 
ois Kal otéyis to¥ Bulavtivot auToKpéropos 
(Athens, 1957), 203, has correctly interpreted 
the miniature and considered that it proves that 
John VIII was crowned before 1408; in spite of 
the evidence, her position has been dismissed 
by Barker (of. cit., 350 note 97), with the very 
unlikely argument that John’s representation 
in imperial garments was “perhaps a mere 
acknowledgement of the obvious fact that he 
was the heir apparent.’’ There is no way of 
establishing a terminus post quem for John’s 
coronation, and I think that notes like the one 
written by John Chortasmenos in cod. Vat. 
gr. 742 (Constantinople, 5 September 1402, 
autokpéropes Manuel [II] Palaeologus and John 
[VII] Palaeologus) are of little avail, since one 
may suppose that Chortasmenos mentioned 
only the avtoxpéropes (and not the simple 
basilets) of his time. See Codices Vaticani Graeci, 
III, ed. R. Devreesse (Vatican City, 1950), 257. 
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as has already been suggested by Christo- 
philopoulou.® 

From the above historical analysis one may 
conclude that the only period in Byzantine 
history to which the prosopographical indi- 
cations given by our pyxis relate is roughly 
the period between December 1399 and 
September 1408: two emperors reigning 
jointly (John VII and his considerably older 
uncle Manuel II), whose wives are alive 
(Irene and Helen), and whose sons are 
coemperors with their fathers (Andronicus V 
and John VIII). And there is no reason I 
know of that might oppose the above identi- 
fications. The faces of the emperors on the 
pyxis are quite small—no head is bigger than 
7 mm., crown and beard included—and are 
not preserved in perfect condition; it would 
thus be in vain to try to recognize their 
personal characteristics and compare them 
with other known likenesses, such as the ones 
listed below: 

1. Our pyxis preserves the only contem- 
porary representation of John VII; we know 
of two sketches of this emperor, both dating 
from the fifteenth century and both made 
certainly long after his death. One is found on 
folio 299 of cod. a. $.5.5 of the Biblioteca 
Estense of Modena*® (fig. 3a); the second, 
usually misattributed, appears on folio 2 of 
cod. gr. 1783 of the Bibliothéque Nationale 
of Paris®’ (fig. 3b). 2. There are no other 
known portraits of Andronicus V and his 
mother, the Empress Irene. 3. We know of 
several portraits of Manuel II, some con- 
temporary and some made after his death: 
the portrait in the miniature on folio VI of 
cod. suppl. gr. 309 of the Bibliotheque 
Nationale (contemporary) ;*° the portrait in 
the Louvre manuscript (supra, p. 333, and 
fig. 2) (contemporary), in which Manuel seems 


35 Christophilopoulou, of. cit., 203-4. Cf. 
B. Ferjanéi¢, in ZVI, 10 (1967), 260 and note 39. 

36 Lampros, Acuxopa, pl. 91; Barker, op. ciz., 
fig. 29, pp. 531-32. 

37 Lampros, Aevxeua, pl. 86; Barker, op. cit., 
fig.32 and p.532. Barker thinks that the 
Emperor John represented to the right of 
Manuel II is his father, John V. But a comparison 
of this sketch with those of John V and John VII 
in the Modena manuscript (see supra, note 36) 
reveals that it can fit only John VII, who died 
relatively young in 1408. 

38 Lampros, Aewxopa, pl. 85; Barker, op. cit., 
frontispiece and pp. 533-34. 


to have a forked beard similar to the one on 
our pyxis; two sketches (again with forked 
beard) made after his death and preserved in 
the two manuscripts in which we found the 
representations of John VII (figs. 3a—b); etc. 
4. The only other portraits of John VIII asa 
child and of his mother Helen are also to be 
found in the Louvre manuscript. These 
comparative examples do not oppose my 
identifications of the emperors represented 
on the pyxis. 

One may then suggest a more precise date 
for its carving. Of the two sons, John VIII is 
represented as being considerably older than 
Andronicus V, who died at the age of seven 
not long after he arrived in the city in which 
his father reigned. Was this city Constanti- 
nople (John VII arrived in December 1399) 
or Thessalonica (1403/4)? The difference in 
age between Andronicus V and John VIII 
shown on the pyxis suggests Thessalonica. 
For John VIII, born at the earliest in 
December 1392, could not have been more 
than seven years old in December 1399; there 
would be no reason for him to be represented 
at that time as older than Andronicus V, 
especially since we know that John VIII was 
a rather small child: Clavijo, who met him in 
1403 when he was eleven, thought that he 
was only eight.*° 

In light of the above, we may now look 
more closely at some events of 1403. I have 
said that soon after Manuel’s return to 
Constantinople and the peaceful transfer of 
power a quarrel developed between him and 
his nephew. John VII was sent to Lemnos in 
apparent disgrace. From there he crossed 
over to Lesbos, and in September 1403, 
together with his father-in-law, the lord of 
Lesbos Francesco II Gattilusi, he launched a 
naval expedition against Thessalonica—with 
no tangible result. But soon afterward the 
two Byzantine emperors were reconciled once 
again, on the basis of a compromise which 
may well indicate the reasons for their quarrel 
and which is reported by a contemporary, 
Clavijo: Manuel II and John VII would both 
remain full emperors; after Manuel’s death, 


39 Barker, op. cit., 534-39, gives a list of the 
presumed portraits of Manuel IT. 

40 Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo, Embajada a 
Tamorldn, ed. F. Lopez Estrada (Madrid, 1943), 
34-35. 
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John VII would reign alone; after his death, 
he would be succeeded by Manuel’s son, 
presumably John VIII; and the latter would 
in his turn be succeeded by John VII’s son, 
presumably Andronicus V. Clavijo states 
clearly that in his judgment this arrangement 
would not be respected by either party: ‘‘lo 
qual tengo que lo non gardaran el uno al 
otro.’’41 This is just Clavijo’s personal opinion, 
but it is characteristic of the atmosphere of 
suspicion that prevailed at the very moment 
when the arrangements about the succession 
to the throne were reached by means of 
discussions, quarrels, and military threats. 
The text of Clavijo,*# combined with the 
synchronism of the four emperors provided 
by our pyxis, seems to indicate that by the 
end of 1403 John VIII as well as Andronicus V 
were crowned coemperors—thus their here- 
ditary rights to the throne were confirmed. 
Thessalonica was regained from the Turks 
by Demetrius Leontares, Manuel’s trusted 
friend, who turned it over to John VII after 
the reconcilitation of the two emperors in 
1403.48 We also know that this was a condition 
for the reconciliation, and that detailed 
arrangements had been made concerning the 
relations between the two emperors in a 
written oath, a 6é6pKoywtiKév, which is not 
preserved, though some clauses of it are 
mentioned in a document of September 1405 
issued by Manuel II. We learn that a well- 
defined frontier was traced between the 
empires of Constantinople and of Thessalonica 
(TO oUVOpOV Tis CecoaAovixns); that part 
of the territories recovered from the Turks, 


“1 [bid., 56. This arrangement seems to be 
along the same lines as the one proposed by 
Manuel some ten years earlier and rejected by 
John VII. See D. Loenertz, ‘‘Une erreur singu- 
liére de Laonic Chalcocandyle: le prétendu 
second mariage de Jean V Paléologue,” REB, 
15 (1957), 183-84; repr. in R. J. Loenertz, 
Byzantina et Franco-Graeca (Rome, 1970), 
391-92. 

“2 Cf. the cautious assessment of this text by 
Dennis, ‘‘An Unknown Byzantine Emperor,” 
178-79. 

48 Ducae Historia Turcobyzantina, ed. V. 
Grecu (Bucharest, 1958), 113. A document of 
April 1421 asserts that Thessalonica had 
reverted to the Byzantines ‘‘since seventeen 
years,’ which brings us into the Byzantine year 
1403/4 (from September to August): F. Délger, 
Aus den Schatzhammern des Heiligen Berges 
(Munich, 1948), no. 102, lines 53-54. 


including Mt. Athos, were now attached to 
Constantinople; and that the Empire of 
Thessalonica, together with its taxes, was 
“‘given”’ to John VII by Manuel II, who thus 
appears to have some kind of superiority over 
his nephew, whom he calls his (adopted) son.44 
This fits quite well with what Clavijo tells us 
of the agreement of 1403. 

Let us now try to see what the meaning of 
the whole scene might be. I suggest that the 
model of the city offered to the emperors 
represents Thessalonica,*® and that the whole 
scene is a symbolic representation of the 
festivities that took place for the reception of 
John VII as the emperor who was going to 
reside and rule there. This is why the city is 
offered to John VII, while Manuel II, the 
principal emperor, is left somehow in the 
background. 

We must remember that the arrival of 
John VII in Thessalonica in 1403-4 had a 
meaning that went well beyond the simple 
reception of a new emperor: by concluding 
the treaty of 1403, John had, in fact, liberated 
the city from the Turkish yoke; and by 
settling in it, he turned it once again into the 
second city of the Byzantine Empire. The 
inhabitants of Thessalonica were all too 
conscious of this; the synodicon of the city 
contains an exceptionally long and laudatory 
paragraph on John VII: ‘‘John Palaeologus, 
our ... emperor ... who fought valiantly and 
persistently for the Roman state, at a time 
when it was almost subdued by the foreigners; 
who did not at all flinch, when a most violent 
storm threatened to inundate everything; 


** For the document of 1405, see Tpnyédpios 6 
TlaAapas, 2 (1918), 450-51; cf. F. Délger and 
P. Wirth, Regesien der Kaiserurkunden des ost- 
vomischen Reitches, V (Munich-Berlin, 1965), 
no. 3301. For the adoption, see supra, note 11. 

46 As Weitzmann, Catalogue, III (note 1 
supra), 79, has noted, this is a very simplified 
model of the city—and understandably so, 
taking into consideration the scale of the whole 
representation—and one cannot really expect 
any characteristic features that would relate it 
to any particular city. I compared it to a much 
larger model of Thessalonica represented in a 
Vatopedi ivory and dated to the twelfth 
century (A. Grabar, ‘‘Quelques reliquaires de 
saint Démétrios et le martyrium du saint a 
Salonique,’’ DOP, 5 [1950], 3-5). While there 
are both similarities and differences, there is 
nothing forbidding the identification of our 
model of the city as Thessalonica. 
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who, like a good captain, salvaged the power 
of the Romans and recovered from the Bar- 
barians many cities, the first and greatest of 
which is our Thessalonica, that saw the light 
of liberty after a long slavery—God, ceding 
to the emperor’s endeavors and fervor and to 
the intercession of our patron, the great 
martyr Demetrius, granted us deliverance 
from slavery; moreover, John has settled in 
our city and, without neglecting anything, 
has done everything necessary to assure our 
safety... .’’46 

The arrival of an emperor in a city has 
always been considered a major event 
normally accompanied by public festivities. 
A text of Pseudo-Athanasius vividly describes 
this scene: ovyKIVOUVTAl Ev SFPO1, OKIPTOO1 
5é traiSes, yYopevouci Kopar ... Kal yoopet 
Sia trdvtov 1 Tis PaclAiKi\s Trapoucias 
taviyyupis.47 These festivities were even 
more spectacular if a new and popular emperor 
entered a city in order to assume power 
therein, as was the case in 963 when Nice- 
phorus Phocas entered Constantinople. The 
people went out to meet him and then 
escorted him yet’ e¥onuldy Kai KpoTov Kal 
coAtiyywov Kai KuuBdoAwv to the Great 


46 J. Gouillard, ‘‘Le synodicon de l’ortho- 
doxie: Edition et commentaire,’”’ TM, 2 (1967), 
99: *lwdvvou Tot. ..BactAtws Tudv tou MaAaioAo- 
you... .oteppdis SE kal yevvates UTEP THY PoOoHaikdy 
d&yovicapévou trpayucrey els yovu oxedov UTS TH 
dAAOQUAwY KAIVavTOOV, Kal opodpoTatou UNS’ Scov 
eltreiv TOU KAUSwvos dveyepSévTos Kal KaTaKAUOEIY 
&travra daireisovvros, tou 8S pnStv wUtrevddvtos, 
GAA KATA TOUS &yaSoUs KUBEepri}Tas THy Te dpxTy 
tois ‘Pawpaiors &vacwoapévou Kal TrdéAEIs OUK OAL yas 
tijs TOV BapBdpav xelpds EeAdvTOs, Ov TrewTH Ka 
peylotn t) Kad’ fds att Oeocadovikn éAeuSepov 
pas iSotca petra SovAciav ywoxpdv, ToU Geol ois 
Tou BaoiAtws c&ywviopaci Kal TpoSupiats Kal TH 
Tou TAaUTNS TroAloUKoU peyaAoudptupos Anuntpiou 
peortela émrikappSévtos Kal thy dtraAAayhy Tijs 
Souadas yapioapévou, ETI Te Thy olknow év TaUuTH 
Troingapévou Kal unSevos Tda5v Sedvroov sAAeAeipdtos, 
GAAK TI&OI TPdTroIs TO doMaAés tiv TEpITroInoG- 
UEVOU.... 

47 PG, 28, cols. 1081b—c. Cf. Ph. Koukoules, 
Bulavtivésy Bios Kal TloArtiouds, II,1 (Athens, 
1948), 52-53; for an earlier period, see S. Mac 
Cormack, ‘‘Change and Continuity in Late 
Antiquity: the Ceremony of Adventus,’’ Histo- 
via, 21 (1972), 721-52 (bibliography); and for 
Western parallels, see P. Willmes, Der Herrscher- 
« Adventus’’ im Kloster des Friihmittelaliers 
(Munich, 1976). 


Church.*8 This scene is depicted in a miniature 
of the famous Scylitzes Matritensis (fig. 3c).*® 

I understand the composition on our pyxis 
to represent the new emperor being welcomed 
by the people in the city over which he is 
going to rule. It is obvious that the entire 
scene is conceived by our artist in a much 
more symbolic way: the emperors do not 
walk into the city; they stand in ceremonial 
fashion and accept the model of the city. 
There is no crowd represented to acclaim 
them. The symbolic character of the whole 
scene is stressed through the presence of a 
great variety of musicians and female dancers, 
a variety that brings to mind the famous 
Psalm 150 of David. 


Praise him with the sound of the trumpet: 
praise him with the psaltery and harp. 

Praise him with the timbrel and dance: 
praise him with stringed instruments 
and organs. 

Praise him upon the loud cymbals: 
praise him upon the high sounding 
cymbals. 

Let every thing that hath breath praise 
the Lord. 


Most of the instruments mentioned in 
these lines are represented on our frieze, as 
they are also in miniatures made to illustrate 
this Psalm.®° I suspect that the illustration of 
this very well-known Psalm may have been 
somewhere in the back of the artist’s mind 


48 Toannis Scylitzae Synopsis Historiarum, ed. 
I. Thurn (Berlin-New York, 1973), 258. 

49 S.C. Estopafian, Shyllitzes Matritensis 
(Barcelona-Madrid, 1965), 153 no. 375, fol. 145v 
and pl. 349. The rapprochement of this minia- 
ture with our ivory has already been made by 
Weitzmann, Catalogue, III, 80, who considers 
it to be a ‘‘palace orchestra,’ in spite of the 
accompanying text that the miniature is meant 
to illustrate. 

50 Cf., for example, a twelfth-century minia- 
ture in E. T. de Wald, The Illustrations 1n the 
Manuscripts of the Septuagint. I1I,1, Vaticanus 
graecus 1927 (Princeton-London-The Hague, 
1941), fol. 264, pl. Lxiv; in this miniature a 
group of animals, including a conspicuous 
peacock, is also represented in order to illustrate 
the phrase ‘‘Let everything that hath breath 
praise the Lord.” See also the miniatures of the 
Serbian Psalter, in which a group of dancers is 
represented: J. Strzygowski, Die Miniaturen des 
Serbischen Psalters (Vienna, 1906), 66-67 and 
pl. XLiv. 
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when he conceived the composition that 
decorates the pyxis. What David said in 
relation to God was a main source of inspi- 
ration for Byzantine rhetoric.®! In the case of 
our pyxis, a discreet allusion to Psalm 150 
could not but flatter the emperor and, more- 
over, constitute a symbolism for the festivities 
that should have taken place when John VII, 
the “‘liberator,’’ assumed power in Thessa- 
lonica. 

This brings us to the question of the meaning 
of the peacock represented under the model 
of the city. Weitzmann, as well as Grabar, 
prefers to consider it as purely decorative, 
hinting at the splendor of a palace garden. 
This may well be true. But with the new 
interpretation of the pyxis, [ wonder whether 
the presence of this peacock does not have a 
more significant meaning. The peacock is 
represented with other birds and animals in 
miniatures illustrating Psalm 150,5? and we 
could suppose that its presence on the pyxis 
might well be a reminiscence of a prototype 
that inspired the artist. In addition, according 
to modern scholars,®? the peacock was, in 
Early Christian times, a symbol of the 
immortality of the soul or of the Resurrection. 
While I am not in a position to assert that 
this tradition survived until—or was re- 
membered in—the fifteenth century, it is 
hard to avoid this association, knowing that 
the model of the city represented above the 
peacock was the second city of the Byzantine 
Empire, lost to the Turks and then recovered 
thanks to the efforts of the emperor to whom 
its model is now offered. Further research in 
this direction might be of interest. For the 
time being, this is a hypothesis I like very 


51 It would suffice to look at the index locorum 
of any Byzantine orator to find many instances 
where David’s Psalms are applied to emperors, 
even in a context that might appear to be 
impious. For example, see Nicetae Choniatae 
Orationes et Epistulae, ed. I. A. Van Dieten 
(Berlin-New York, 1972), 259-61. In one instance 
(tbid., 67) Choniates addresses the emperor in 
these words: OUrws, iodS9ee Baotret, ExeyaduvSn 
Ta Epya oou, oUtws tv cogig mdavta érroinoas 
(Ps. 103: 24). 

52 Cf. supra, note 50. 

®3 See the article ‘‘paon’”’ by H. Leclercq, in 
DACL, XIII,1 (1936), cols. 1075—97. 
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much but which might be too good to be true. 
After all, a simple decorative peacock is 
nothing exceptional, especially if it was carved 
in a city where everyone could see the mosaics 
of the Rotunda of St. George. 

The lack of an inscription indicating the 
name of the young John VIII is not only 
explainable but also significant in the histori- 
cal context of the year 1403/4. It fits well in 
the general atmosphere of bitterness and 
mistrust that characterized the compromise 
arrangement of 1403, described with much 
skepticism by Clavijo. This arrangement 
provided that John VIII would succeed 
John VII; but, as this would be natural and 
as it is attested in the Monody mentioned 
above (p. 332), John VII wanted to have his 
own son, Andronicus V, as his successor. Our 
pyxis, made to commemorate John VII’s 
entry into Thessalonica, was initially con- 
ceived and carved in a way that is compli- 
mentary to John (who receives the city), but 
with full respect to the political rights of all 
reigning emperors. The lack of any inscription 
above John VIII seems to betray a certain 
intention on the part of John VII and of his 
partisans concerning the future succession to 
the throne—an intention that might create 
additional problems in the future of the 
Empire; but these problems did not materi- 
alize because of Andronicus V’s and John 
VII’s timely deaths. 

What was the use of the pyxis? Many 
hypotheses can be made, provided they take 
into consideration the dimensions of the 
ivory. However, it is striking that a scene 
with clear political and ideological implica- 
tions—a scene of propaganda—has been 
carved on an object so small that it could be 
seen only by members of the family that 
possessed it. Was it made at the instigation 
of some Thessalonians and offered to John 
VII? Is it the only survivor of a series of 
similar objects that were distributed to the 
élite of Thessalonica, presumably by John 
VII? Either is possible; and in both cases the 
size of the pyxis seems to testify to the 
financial difficulties that all Byzantines, 
including the emperors, experienced in the 
fifteenth century. 


